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GEORGE PEABODY. 


Amone the men whose names have by acts of munificence 
been enrolled as benefactors of their race, none merit a 
higher position than he whose likeness embellishes the pres- 
ent number of the Journal. The name of George Peabody 
should be familiar to every school-boy and his character, 
achievements and beneficent deeds should be preserved for 
the admiration no less than for the encouragement and imita- 
tion of youth. 

George Peabody was born in the town of Danvers, Mass., 
February 18th, 1795. His educational privileges were such 
as were afforded by the humble district school in his native 
village,—and even these were enjoyed for only a limited peri- 
od. At the age of eleven years his school-days ended, and he 
assumed the duties usually devolved upon youth in a store, 
in the vicinity of his home. For nearly four years he con- 
tinued in this situation, gaining an excellent character for 
industry and fidelity. Most of the remaining period of his 
minority, after his fourteenth year, were passed in Newbury- 
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George Peabody. 


port, Mass., and Georgetown, D. C., in which places he secured 
the respect and confidence of his employers and acquaintance. 

Previous to reaching the age of twenty he had secured such 
a reputation for probity and efficiency in business matters, 
that he was admitted as partner to Mr. Riggs, a wealthy and 
successful merchant. In 1805 the firm removed to Ballti- 
more, where Mr. Peabody remained for nearly twenty years, 
highly successful in business and greatly respected by all who 
knew him. 

In 1843 he withdrew from the firm and removed to London, 
where he established himself as a merchant banker and where 
he has, till the present time, been eminently successful and 
secure da world-wide reputation as a high-minded and honor- 
able man. 

But our limits will not allow us to go into details. Nor is 
it necessary that we should do so. His unsurpassed success 
as a business man, his liberal views, his princely hospitality, 
and his more than princely beneficence, are well known to 
multitudes in both hemispheres. Our present object is, briefly 
to allude to his career and to his noble deeds of generosity, and 

‘to hold him up as an example of what may be accomplished 
by the wise and faithful use of the opportunities afforded by 
our common schools. 

In 1853 Mr. Peabody sent to his native town the sum of 
$20,000," for the promotion of knowledge and morality. 
Accompanying the gift he sent the following noble words and 
sentiment: ‘The early associations of my life are clustered 
around our ancient town. It was, as many of you know,in a 
very humble house in the south parish, that I was born ; and 
from its common schools, such*as they were in 1803 to 1807, 
I obtained the limited education my parents’ means could 
afford ; but to the principles there inculcated in childhood and 
early youth, I owe much of the foundation for such success as 
Heaven has been pleased to grant me during a long business 
life.’ Asa proof of his sincere interest in the town he gave 
the following noble sentiment and generous accompaniment ; 
the sentiment worthy to be inscribed in letters of gold over 
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the door-way of every school-house in our land: “ Epuca- 
TIoON—a debt due from present to future generations.” 

“Tn acknowledgment of the payment of that debt by the 
generation which preceded me in my native town of Danvers, 
and to aid in its prompt future discharge, I give to the inhab- 
itants of that town the sum of twenty thousand dollars for the 
promotion of knowledge and morality among them.” 

What a rebuke to those sordid minds who go for the stand- 
still system and oppose all progress in educational matters. 

But we can do no better than to close with the following 
notice of Mr. Peabody, which we take from a recent number 
of the Liverpool Post, indicating the impression which Mr. 
Peabody has made upon the English mind: 


MONUMENTAL BENEFICENCE.—Mr. Geo. Peabody—an Ameri- 
can citizen long resident in England, and known as long for 
probity as a merchant and for generosity worthy of antique 
merchant-princes—has, in quitting the occupations to which 
his life has been sedulously devoted, distanced commendation 
by an act of munificence such as the world has never seen. 
He has placed £150,000 in the hands of trustees to be employ- 
ed as they may deem best for the good of the poor of London. 
Honored as has been Mr. Peabody’s protracted career, it will 
be said of him hereafter that “nothing became him like the 
leaving of it.” An act such as this goes far to redeem an age 
from sordidness, and render it illustrious throughout time. 

The particular destination of Mr. Peabody’s splendid endow- 
ment is dictated by feelings of a poetical and natural propriety 
which the whole world will appreciate. Mr. Peabody gives to 
London because London has been the scene of his business 
achievements—because, in a word, he made the money there ; 
he gives to the poor of London, because, as those always are 
who come from new countries where there is almost literally 
no poverty, he was much struck when he arrived in London, 
a stranger, with the plentiful neediness of its population. His 
sympathies have not been blunted by years of residence, and 
he still sees that the miserable squalor and degradation of the 
metropolitan poor form a gulf into which even his monolith of 
benevolence might almost sink and be seen no more. It has 
always been a leading idea of Mr. Peabody’s mind to devote a 
proportion of his wealth for the benefit of places which the 
accidents of life and the changes of business have associated 
with his career. He was born at Danvers, in Massachusetts, 
and in that town he erected some years since an institute and 
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library, which have gone on flourishing, and are a real boon to 
his townsmen. Twenty years of his life were spent in Balti- 
more, and there he founded, in 1857, a large institute devoted 
to science and the arts, with the addition of a free library. 
The building is ready, but the dedication is delayed, like so 
many other good things, by the unhappy differences that sever 
in twain the great nation which Mr. Peabody has long and 
worthily represented in England, and which we trust he will 
live to see happily re-united. That his great gift to London is 
not an institute, but a colossal and perpetual alms to the poor 
of a city in which poverty is always abundant, shows how 
healthy and natural are the impulses which this merchant 
prince has kept unsullied by the cares and uncorrupted by the 
successes of his busy life. Had he been a less original and 
genuine man, he might have merely imitated such noble ben- 
efactors as Wm. Chambers and William Brown, by adding to 
our popular literary institutions, of which, on the best model, 
we have too few. But he was true to his American instincts. 
He bore in mind the revulsion of feeling which he had expe- 
rienced, and which other Americans and many British colo- 
nists have often confessed to, on seeing in English streets the 
palpable proofs of wide-spread destitution. He resolved that 
his in memoriam gift to London should be a benefaction to its 
oor. 
r It is rather for us simply to recognise and pay a tribute to 
the magnificent public virtue which has thus monumentalised 
a life already distinguished by usefulness, and elevated by 
continual benevolence, than to animadvert on the application 
of the great fund with which the poor of London have thus 
been endowed. At the same time the amelioration of the 
seething masses of the Metropolitan poor can not be indifferent 
to Englishmen anywhere, and the fulfillment of Mr. Peabody’s 
noble designs will be watched without jealousy, nay with grate- 
ful interest, by the nation at large. The names of the trust- 
ees, the American Minister, Lord Stanley, Sir Emerson Ten- 
nant, and two trusted private friends of the benefactor, are as 
sufficient as names can be to ensure the utmost wisdom in 
management. The hint given by Mr. Peabody that the dwell- 
ings of the poor would be a fit subject for preliminary consid- 
eration, is one which all who possess the least knowledge 
either of metropolitan life or of the social influences which 
everywhere operate to sink the poor lower and lower into a 
slough of despond, will admit to be of primary urgency ; but 
the public will do well to leave all such questions, as Mr. Pea- 
body himself has, entirely to the decision of those whom he 
has incorporated as his almoners. In the meantime the man 
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of business creeps out in a pleasant hint that they had better 
put £100,000 of the money into Consols or East India stock, 
so that it may grow tili it is wanted. 

It is a worthy feature of this great design that the only con- 
dition by which it is fettered is, that under no circumstances 
shall its beneficence be hampered, either now or hereafter, by 
religious or sectional distinctions of any sort. The poor of 
London—be they only well conducted—will all be freely and 
without reservation its perpetual beneficiaries. Such charity 
as this will live forever in the memory of England. And 
though, with excellent taste, Mr. Peabody says nothing of the 
kind, surely it should serve to cover a multitude of small of- 
fenses between us and our Transatlantic fellow-Saxons, that 
this American merchant, living and thriving amongst us, has 
not-hing but good words and actions for us after knowing us 
fam liarly for a quarter of a century, while our opinion of him 
is so high, and well justified by experience, that if anything 
could lessen our wonder at this munificence—unparalleled as 
it is in amount, and exquisite as is the spirit in which it has 
been conceived and proffered, it would be that the author of 
it is George Peabody. 

From the London Times we learn that on the occasion of 
voting to Mr. Peabody “ the freedom of the city (London) in 
a gold box,” Mr. Charles Reed made an excellent and eloquent 


speech in which he paid the following noble tribute to Mr. 
Peabody :— 


At the present time, the country rings with the name of a 
man hitherto but little known among us, who by an act of un- 
paralleled munificence had laid this city and the nation at large 
under the deepest obligations. (Cheers.) If it were a mere 
question of money-giving, large as the amount undoubtedly 
was, he should not have submitted a motion such as that he 
was about to propose to the court, because the bestowal of 
money did not in itself of necessity give any evidence of the 
charity of the donor, (hear, hear:) some men gave grudgingly 
and meanly, others lavishly and indiscriminately, while some 
bequeathed with a regretful relaxing of a sordid grasp, hoarded 
treasure which it was impossible for them to retain. But the 
free-handed charity of which he spoke commanded their pro- 
foundest admiration, and it was because it bore about it the 
tokens of unaffected and overflowing benevolence that he 
asked them to confer upon the donor an honor which if it 
could be purchased with money would be utterly valueless, 
but, being the reward of the truly meritorious alone, was ever 
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accepted as a mark of high distinction. (Hear, hear.) About 
fifty years ago a youth entering upon the busy scenes of com- 
mercial life, with a patriarchal example before him, registered 
this vow :—‘ If God spares my life and prospers me in busi- 
ness, then the property with which I may become possessed I 
will devote to His glory in seeking the good of my fellow-men, 
wherever their claims may seem to rest most upon me.” (Hear, 
hear.) The promise of the youth had been the life-long pur- 
pose of the man, and George Peabody had given to the world 
a splendid example of unwavering fidelity to an early resolu- 
tion. (Cheers.) Prospered beyond his utmost expectations, 
he revisited the home of his childhood in 1852, and founded 
in Danvers, Massachusetts, an educational institution for the 
benefit of his fellow-townsmen at a cost of £20,000. “There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth,” and the wealthy London 
merchant went out again in 1857, to build and endow in Balti- 
more, where he had first commenced his business career, an in- 
stitution devoted to science and morality, and embracing a free 
library, which had already cost him more than £100,000. 
(Cheers.) This might seem to have been enough for one 
man; but, resolute to his purpose, Mr. Peabody considered 
that a residence in this metropolis implied a claim upon his 
bounty, and he was not slow to recognise the liability, He 
said,— It is now twenty-five years since 1 commenced my 
residence and business in London as a stranger; but I did not 
long feel myself a stranger or in a stange land, for in all my 
commercial and social intercourse with my British friends dur- 
ing that long period I have constantly received courtesy, kind- 
ness and confidence. Under a sense of gratitude for these 
blessings of a kind Providence, encouraged by early associa- 
tions, and stimulated by my views as well of duty as of inclina- 
tion to follow the path which I had hitherto marked out for 
my guidance, I have been prompted for several years past 
repeatedly to state to some of my confidential friends my in- 
tention at no distant period, if my life were spared, to make a 
donation for the benefit of the poor of London.?? And thus 
the opulent banker, retiring from business, and with enfeebled 
health returning to his native land, ratified his word by securing 
at once and forever the sum of £150,000, for the poor of this me- 
tropolis. (Cheers.) Itwas nobly done; the gift was as graceful 
as it was great, and one knew not which most to admire—the 
breadth of the liberality, or the pious simplicity of spirit which 
enhanced it. (Cheers.) Here was a man, a denizen of this 


city, bound to us by no ties but those of common humanity, - 


at a crisis when some men delighted themselves in reviving 
the memory of ancient jealousies, talking fiercely of national 
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animosities and implacable hates, who stood out and rebuked 
our unworthy suspicions by an act of kindness to our poor, 
which brought the blush of shame to our cheeks as we thought 
of merchant princes of our own who, living, had been 
strangely insensible to the claims of Christian charity, and, 
dying, had left no trace behind. (Hear, hear.) 


The points in Mr. Peabody’s life and character especially 
worthy of admiration and imitation are ;— 

1. A fixed determination to merit success by earnest devo- 
tion to business. 

2. An early resolution to use the results of his labors and 
his funds for the benefit of the world and for the amelioration 
of the condition of the poor. 

8. A decision to give of his abundance during his life time 
and thus be able to give direction to his beneficence and, to 
some extent, witness the good results. 





7 For the Common School Journal 


STATIONARY TEACHERS. 


THERE are many teachers whose actions say they have 
made all the progress they intend ever to make. They have 
been stationary for years; stationary in character, in ability, 
and in knowledge. Ask many of our profession, what are 
you reading now, and the answer is, nothing. Ask what 
are you studying now, and the answer is the same. Make 
the question more comprehensive, in what way are you grow- 
ing? and the answer is still the same, I am not growing at 
all; and if the whole truth was told, it would be added, 1 
have no desire to grow ; I am pretty well satisfied as I am; 
I know all I need to know for my present occupation, and I 
have given up expecting any thing better, and what is the 
use of knowing things if you don’t expect to teach them. 
We heard a teacher say the other day in reference to a sub- 
ject which every one ought to know, I shall never teach it, 
and so I mean never to learn it. Strip this spirit of all 
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excuses and palliations, and its language is this: I have 
decided to be no more than my immediate duties demand. 
I am content to be no wiser, no stronger, no better than will 
keep me from discredit, and shall be no more active than is 
necessary to do what I must do. In short, I have no care 
how small and narrow I am in every direction, so long as I 
can keep my present place and receive my present wages. 
Now to present no other considerations, what must be the 
effect of such a spirit on the temper of the pupil? Can he 
get enthusiasm from a torpid mind? Can he keep up his 
energy in the presence of stagnation? Can he find sympa- 
thy and aid in one when our mind has ceased from all activ- 
ity? It would be as reasonable to expect that the dry bed 
of a river would give fertility to a field or that the dead limbs 
of a tree would put forth blossom and leaf. An indolent 
mind can not make other minds diligent. A teacher who is 
not growing in knowledge can not be the means of growth 
to the pupil. He who lets the fire of an honorable ambition 
die out in himself, can not kindle it in others. The only 
way to keep the intellect of the pupil active, is tHat the 
teacher bring daily to the school fresh activities of his own. 
The only way to keep a feast of knowledge before the 
school, is that the teacher feast himself daily on the rich pro- 
vision made for him, in books and in nature, and in inter- 
course with men, and the teacher who neglects to do this, is 
as certainly sterile as the stream whose source of supply is 
cut off is dry. There is space to mention only an example. 
Dr. Arnold was himself always growing, always learning 
something and working with a will and an enthusiasm which 
his pupil could not fail to catch, and so teacher and pupil 
worked and grew together, as few schools in the world have 
ever done. H. B. B. 





EDUCATION OR INFORMATION ? 


A visit to the District School and attention to the daily 
routine of study and recitation leaves, in how many instances, 
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one impression, and you can not restrain the reflection—Ed- 
ueation or Information ? 

Are these minds working on the soil of the brain, and 
strengthening it for the realities of life, as Dr. Winship 
develops the physical powers, by imposing an additional tax 
each day? Or are they merely cramming it with stores and 
materials ? We have seen a class in Natural Philosophy 
recite their lesson, of usual length, all in about ten minutes. 
The teacher asked the questions at the foot of the page and 
the scholars picked out the answers from the text, which 
constituted their recitation, Now we thought—Is this edu- 
cation? Perhaps there is no apparatus. Very well. Even 
if he has no examples to cite bearing on the subject, the 
teacher can, at least, rake over the ideas the pupil has got 
from the text, see whether he has misinterpreted his lesson 
or failed to investigate thoroughly enough. How great has 
been the activity of the thinking powers to prepare the les- 
son? How great advancement has been made in the work 
of teaching the scholar to think? It is taxing the muscle 
to the utmost that can be done with safety, that adds to the 
muscular ability. It is putting to the mind the hardest 
problem, be it in Arithmetic, in Grammar, or Natural Phi- 
losophy, that adds to its calibre and grasp. A learning pro- 
cess seems in many cases to be stereotyped upon a school. 
‘here was formerly in use the cyphering book, and the test 
was, not how well, but how much. 

Like Mr, Silas Peckham’s “ feeding establishment,” many 
of our schools deserve the criticism of memorizing establish- 
ment. 

A straightforward business man once observed to us that 
he wanted his son to get a practical knowledge of Arithme- 
tic ; he didn’t care any thing about the mental discipline. 
It might have been supposed that mental discipline was some 
imaginary result of going to school, not available for any 
practical end,a mereshadow. Yet it was just what enabled 
him to buy and sell, and invest, and control his business, 
while the figures are entrusted to the book-keeper, It is the 
trained mind, that plans, that governs, that adjudges. 
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The Arithmetic, Grammar, and History are indeed all 
indispensable auxiliaries, the tools, without which we could 
not do the work. But let not the tool dictate to the 
brain that directs it. 

Granted that our schools are defective in that too much 
attention is devoted to furnishing and not enough to fortify- 
ing the mind, would you turn the school into a college and 
study any thing, the dryer the better, in order to discipline 
the mind? Such is the objection. But the problem is 
capable of a practical solution. Discipline and inform the 
mind by one and the same process. Tax the thinking pow- 
ers at the same time you strengthen the memory. Impart to 
the mind a greater penetration, the ability to fasten itself 
longer on subjects, and with the power of a strong man’s 
grasp. Enable it to work its way through greater obstacles 
by imparting to it greater scope and power. And accom- 
plish all these results simply by the application, investiga- 
tion and comparison of what is learned. We were once 
present at a recitation where every member of the class was 
apparently well prepared on the lesson. But when asked 
severally to give their idea of a “ Pronoun,” for this lesson 
was on this topic, about half failed to give an answer at all 
satisfactory, showing that they had not troubled their heads 
with the definition of “ Pronoun,” given in the text commit- 
ted to memory, and had not put their idea of the same to 
the test -of examples. With similar result when asked to 
define a “ Substantive Pronoun,” and still more when di- 
tected to write individually the noun whose place the first 
“ Substantive Pronoun” supplies. This drill is true educa- 
tion. The scholars would like to play scholar, but the 
teacher does his duty and educates the minds entrusted to 
him. 

Each lesson and subject is presented in different lights, 
compared with kindred subjects, investigated and relieved of 
its difficulties, the work of which presentation, comparison, 
investigation, and clearing up you make the scholars do, 
accustoming their minds to a rapid, energetic exercise of the 
thinking powers. The scholar, far from being discouraged, 
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proceeds to the next lesson with fresh zeal, for the preceding 
one has been mastered and the mental excitement of such 
training makes him eager to encounter difficulties rather 


than avoid them. i 





THE WAY WE WIN THE CHILDREN. 


Most of us who teach the summer schools in rural districts, 
find ourselves obliged to put forth our best efforts in order so 
to influence our little ones that they shall at least be willing 
to attend school. The term usually commences the first of 
May. The children have already scented the breath of 
Spring. Some have enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of tread- 
ing bare feet on nature’s carpet of springing grass and bud- 
ding flowers. They have searched for the “ Mayflower” and 
brought to their mother the first violet; have rambled over 
the hills for the checkerberry, skipped about with the lambs, 
frolicked with the kittens in the sunshine, listened with extacy 
to the song of the bird, clapped their hands with joy at the 
sight of the nest of tiny birdlings and (unlike many of their 
elders who would do well to imitate them) have culled sweets 
from every flower and enjoyed to their fullest capacity the 
blessings of creation. Free as the mountain air and careless 
as the butterfly they chase, are these happy children—each 
the pet of some household or the idol of some fond heart, or 
should there be a motherless or friendless one, he is not the 
less precious a one in the sight of Him who has said, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Such is the dear group we meet the first of May. As 
our duty requires we endeavor to reach the school-room 
first in order to be prepared to give our “ guests” a hearty 
welcome and kind reception. 

We get within a few rods of the house and involuntarily 
stop to view the surroundings of our new home. Instead of 
a pleasant yard with shade trees we find it strewn with wood 
and chips of not only last winter’s litter, but perhaps of sev- 
eral previous years collection, instantly depriving us of the 
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least hope of having the children’s only play ground carpeted 
with nature’s gift. Carefully stepping over the rubbish we 
enter the house. The sensation produced by the first sight 
is anything but pleasant. By the exterior appearance of the 
house we were led to expect to see rickety and uncomforta- 
ble seats but hoped to find the room decently tidy. Alas! 
how can we welcome the little ones to such a place? 

We look for a broom, ’tis minus a handle, or a brush; the 
water pail is hopeless—the wash dish never had a place here. 
To the neighbor’s we go fora broom and then commence 
raising the dust which has laid there since the last day of 
school frolic. Broken inkstands, slates and paper are strewn 
around covered with the juice of the filthy weed, which leads 
us to think that the last school meeting must have been well 
attended. 

While we sweep the children enter. We try to look 
cheerful while preparing a way for them. And such is the 
greeting which our “ guests” receive. But we are not to 
complain. Fretting to the children for their parent’s faults 
will not help accomplish the first and most important part of 
our mission among them, that of winning them to love the 
school-room. The benches and desks can not be made by 
our hands (though some have undergone a change thereby) 
yet we can and will effect a change in regard to neatness in 
and around our school-house. What! teachers go to wash- 
ing floors and picking up chips! yes, if we can not, or do not 
wish to, persuade the committee to get it done, or can not 
afford to hire it done ourselves. We can not afford to leave 
it undone. 

Our tidy dress and pleasant smile we can not long retain 
in such a place as this; and could we, it may be insutlicient 
to attract every child in the district, which we feel a bounden 
duty to do. 

Then, by example, we wish to teach them lessons in neat- 
ness, order and cheerfulness. 

With strength that is but weakness, combined with a 
strong, patient will, much shall be accomplished in two or 
three weeks, and that without robbing school hours. Our 
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help shall be the children. We have as yet nothing but a 
heart of love to attract their attention—it suffices for the 
present. We tell them of better days, of a neat room, 
pictured walls, beautiful bouquets of wild flowers gathered by 
their own tiny hands, and the flowers of our own culture, on 
the beds each side the door, where shall grow the “ morning- 
glory” and scarlet bean to call the humming-bird. Their 
eyes sparkle with delight. The beauties of nature from 
which they have drank so much pleasure since the return of 
spring are to be brought into and around their, yet to be, 
lovely retreat. They almost forget that they have come to 
study or learn, and though Charlie can tell his mother the 
first night how to spell bird, ’tis not till after a long story 
about the posies and humming-birds, causing her to think 
that her boy, (if not the teacher) is more taken up with trifles 
than with learning. 

Fifteen minutes a day for the scholars and an hour or two 
for the teacher, taken at noon and night, suffice to carry the 
loads of wood and chips to the wood-room or some other 
place ; the flower-beds are completed, the seeds sown, and at 
the end of the third week we are wonderfully improved. 

(The children’s play house has not been forgotten. The 
teacher has laid the corner stone and ordered neatness in all 
its apartments.) 

The school-room itself has undergone no less change, pails 
of water and old brooms have taken the coating from the 
floor ;—(we wish we had the strength to use the white wash 
brush that these ugly pictures on the walls might be effaced 
ere we adorn them with those of our own selection; and that 
we might plane these desks,) the sweet scented flowers of 
May perfume and beautify the room—the oaken planks are 
bedecked with precious living gems, which are now the 
brightest jewels in the crown of our rejoicing and which we 
desire shall yet adorn the crown that we hope to cast at the 
feet of Jesus. 

Our happiness exceeds that of any earthly monarch. The 
countenance being the sure index of the heart, causes us tolive 
in the midst of reflected smiles. With pure love and sublime 
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dignity we reign without the fear of a rival. Our manual labor 
has not lowered us in the estimation of our charge. Precis- 
ion, neatness and order, the children learn to love ; and whis- 
pering or unnecessary noise, in school, become as odious 
to them as rubbish around the door or litter upon the floor. 
Uncombed hair and soiled dresses become “ unfashionable ; ” 
the wash dish and towels have their proper place and use. 
Rosy cheeks flush with health and happiness, for the room is 
kept ventilated, though destitute of the latest approved mode 
of so doing, and the smaller pupils are allowed to work or play 
out of doors at least one-fourth of the time when the weather 
is suitable, and often a little one, who has become weary of 
one (uncomfortable) position, has the pleasure of standing 
by our side or taking a short walk around the room. Thus 
we live and labor and usually succeed in winning the truant 
children to our humble school-room, Not only to the play- 
ground, but one stroke of the bell or even the sight of it, in our 
hand at the door, brings them rushing to our side and gliding 
softly to their seats; when each one will be seen with book 
or slate over which will be pouring, for a few minutes, as 
busy a brain as ever mastered the “ Binomial Theorem.” 
‘They do not get much time for deep study, yet look at those 
bright eyes, somehow they have caught a new idea, with 
which they seem as much delighted as with the first bird’s 
nest, or the first flower. We hope they are learning some 
important lessons. Do call when convenient and see what 
you think about it. It will please the children, and what is 
a pleasure tothem is so tous. You will find us in most any 
town in New England. Usually in that part of the town 
most distant from church or post office, yet some of the iden- 
tical school-houses, as we first find them, stand within the 
limits of pleasant villages. The third week of our term is 
passing and we are prepared to receive company any school 
day orhour. We intend tokeep our house and yard in pefect 
trim, for though we look in vain for other guests, our little 
ones are in constant attendance, having chosen this as their 
summer residence, and we would sooner offend you by neg- 
lect than one of these. 
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Now that the hardest of our manual labor is accomplished, 
we do not spend our leisure hours as some seem to think we 
do, in reading the latest novel or in fussing finery with which 
to adorn ourselves. The former we never find time for, and 
for the latter only what is necessary to make us agreeably 
attractive to the children. 

At noon and recess we have a watchful care over every 
word and action of those for a season committed to our 
trust. After the last good nightis said, we love to linger 
awhile for quiet rest and calm thoughts. Destitute of some- 
thing to do we are never found, though often obliged, through 
weariness, to omit seeming duties. ’Tis then we think 
‘‘ what we would doif we could”—the words of cheer we would 
like to write to our friends, especially to our soldier brothers 
and soldier pupils—the pleasure we would take in becoming 
acquainted with all our sister teachers, that we might give and 
receive words of cheer and encouragement. Then we think 
perhaps if we had a journal of our own through which to 
communicate our thoughts we would speak often to one 
another. As such thinking accomplishes nothing, we reverse 
the order by thinking what we could do if we would; and 
soon find oursélves cultivating our own mind, in preparation 
for future usefulness, by reading, study and writing. And 
though we succeed not to satisfy ourselves or others, yet we'll 
“try again” and patiently persevere in each allotted task, 
hoping as we win the children to our love and confidence, also 
to win them to Jesus, having for our reward His confidence 
and love, both now and to all eternity. 8. C. W. 





TEACH SCHOLARS TO THINK. 


Writers have often discussed the importance of correct 
habits of thought and have dwelt at length on methods of 
mental culture. While it would be unjust to decry the 
value of their labors, it may be asked of what use are they 
to persons who do not think? Every intelligent man rhust 
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be conscious that there are many whose thinking is so 
extremely limited in its scope that they can scarcely be said 
to think at all. They are content to depend upon the think- 
ing of others. Often they pay a heavy price for their folly. 

It is the business of the educator to teach to think, as 
well as to teach how to think. - This should be the one great 
object of his efforts. It is well for him to cause his pupils to 
acquire as many facts for future use as possible, and to give 
the memory its due share of culture. But let it be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the facts learned in the school- 
room bear but a small proportion to those acquired by obser- 
vation and reading. A true education will so develop the 
mental powers that they may make a proper use of the 
knowledge thus gained. This result can only be reached by 
the cultivation of habits of thinking in the pupil. Not hab- 
its of thinking in this or that manner, but of continuous, 
earnest thought upon any subject that may be presented till 
it is mastered. : 

The mind may be stimulated to think by continual inquiry 
for the reason “why.” Children should seldom be required 
to commit to memory any thingthat they can not under- 
stand. Explanations should be of such a kind as rather to 
lead the pupil to think his way out of a difficulty than to do 
the work for him. 

If a child brings up an example like the following, with a 
request for assistance—“If six and one-half pounds of 
cheese cost fifty cents what will eleven pounds cost?”—do 
not tell him to multiply the fifty by eleven and divide the 
product by six and one half. That will enable him to “get 
the answer,” it is true, but what would be gained in mental 
power. Could he do another like it? Would he know 
whether his answer was so many dollars or pounds of cheese, 
if his instruction was all of thatstyle? Begin by seeing that 
he fully understands the question. Ask him questions simi- 
lar to the following: What is to be done in the example? 
What is the question there? What is necessary in order to 
know how much eleven pounds of any thing will cost? 
How much does one pound of cheese cost? Does the 
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example tell? Can you find out? How? How would 
you divide fifty by six and one-half? How do you find the 
cost of one pound when you have the cost of a given nuin- 
ber of pounds? If one pound cost seven and nine-thir- 
teenths cents what will eleven pounds cost? Why? Is 
there more than one way to multiply seven and nine thir- 
teenths by eleven? Let the pupil answer these questions 
himself as far he can. ‘Tell him nothing that he can find 
out himself. By such a course he will be enabled to solve 
other problems of the same kind, and his mind will gain 
strength to deal with new difficulties. 

In other studies let the same plan be pursued. The task 
may seem difficult, perhaps hopeless, at first, but persever- 
ance will bring to pass the wished for result. Interest exci- 
ted in one study will soon be followed by a waking up in 
others ? 

Let the teacher labor earnestly, patiently, and persever- 
ingly, and he will be rewarded by seeing as the results of his 
toil that he sends forth into active life vigorous and intelli- 
gent thinkers, men who are capable of planning for them- 
selves and of judging for themselves on the questions of the 
age. Thus to increase the sum of mental power is almost 
a second creating. ‘Teacher! is not the reward sufficient ? 

N. 


OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Tue Normal School is a Professional School for Teach 
ers, training them expressly to teach, communicating the 
best methods, and the best order of topics; in a word, the 
Art of Teaching. ; 

A brief sketch of our Normal Schools may be instructive 
and agreeable, treating of them in several respects. 

I. Number and Location. Massachusetts has four—at 
Framingham, Salem, Bridgewater, and Westfield; the two 
first for females only. 

Connecticut has one, at New Britain; Rhode Island one, 

Vou. IX. 15 
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at Bristol; New York one, at Albany; New Jersey one, at 
Trenton; Pennsylvania one, at Millersville; South Carolina 
one, at Charleston; Illinois one, at Bloomington ; Michigan 
one, at Ypsilanti; Wisconsin one, at Madison; Minnesota 
one,at Winona. Other States have taken action in respect 
to establishing Normal Schools or departments. Wisconsin 
has given the direction of this action to the Board of Educa- 
tion, aiming to organize Normal Classes in all her High 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges, to establish at two or 
more points of the State Schools for a professionai course for 
teachers already engaged in teaching, and to crown the whole 
bya Central Normal School. Iowa connects a Normal School 
with her State University. Pennsylvania is about to estab- 
lish other schools of the same kind. Maine has recently 
made an appropriation to secure a Normal Department in 
some academies. 

From the action of the States we pass to name some 
cities in which Normal Schools or Classes have been or are 
yet in operation: Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, and a private one at Lebanon, Ohio. 

If we leave the United States, we find one-at Toronto, 
Canada West, two at Montreal and one at Quebec, Canada 
East; one at Charlottestown, Prince Edward’s Island; in 
St. Johns, New Brunswick; in Truro, Nova Scotia ; and in 
S. America, one at Valparaiso, Chili. 

lI. Expense. Mr. Edmund Dwight, of Boston, offered 
$10,000, if the Massachusetts Legislature would appropriate 
$10,000 more, to be expended in qualifying teachers for the 
Common Schools. The offer was accepted. The $20,000 
was placed at the control of the Board of Education. This 
was in 1838, and in 1839 it founded the schools at Framing- 
ham and Barre, the latter of which was afterward transferred 
to Westfield. The legislature, in 1842, appropriated $6,000 
annually to support Normal Schools; in 1849, $7,000 annu- 
ally; and in 1851, $8,200 annually. In 1853, the fourth 
Normal School was established, and $11,200 appropriated 
to the support of Normal Schools; in 1855, $13,000 annu- 
ally. The State has furnished about half the funds to pro- 
vide the grounds and buildings, and appropriates $1,000 
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per annum to each of the four schools, to aid such students 
as may need it. 

The Connecticut State Normal School occupies a build- 
ing that cost about $25,000, of which $16,000 was paid in, 
as stock, by the inhabitants of New Britain; the balance by 
the State, with an outlay of some $1,500 more for altera- 
tions and repairs. $11,000 was appropriated to support it 
for four years, and at the end of four years $4,000 per year 
for five years was appropriated as the new grant, and after 
that until the present time, $5,000 annually. 

The Michigan State Normal School had, in 1855, a fund 
of $60,000, from the sale of some salt-spring lands ceded to 
it by the State. The interest of this fund, with additional 
legislative appropriations, has supported the school. The 
fund will ultimately amount to about $150,000. Ground, 
buildings, fixtures, &c., had cost, in 1855, $27,000, $18,000 
of which was contributed by citizens of Ypsilanti and 
vicinity ; the remainder by the State. 

New York expends $12,000 annually to support her Normal 
School at Albany. The total cost of buildings and fixtures 
was more than $30,000. 

Canada West has erected premises for the Normal and 
Model Schools, and for the offices of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, at a cost of $100,000, grounds, apparatus, 
&c., inclusive. Its annual cost of support is not far from 
$10,000, $2,600 of which is received as tuition prices from 
400 pupils in the Model School. Add to this $4,000 grant- 
ed by the legislature to such students as need aid. 

We propose to give, in our next, the number of graduates; 
the number of students, in all; the present number of stu- 
dents, and some similar facts of general interest, affecting all 
parents, teachers, and school officers, all philanthropists and 
Christians. In Public Instruction, “the world does move.” 

L. W. Harr. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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For the Common School Journal. 


MY SCHOOL. 


In a quiet country district 
Stands the school house neat and white ; 
*Bove its ample play-ground shady, 
Robins sing from morn till night. 


Looking eastward from the doorway, 
Pleasant landscape meets the eye, 
Meadows green with living verdure, 
Where the brook goes dancing by. 


Wild flowers mid the grass bloom lowly, 
Perfume floats from orchard trees ; 

In the distance rise the mountains, 
Leaves stir lightly in the breeze. 


Hither come the merry children! 
Hear their little pattering feet, 

List their clear and joyous voices, 
In their eyes read welcome sweet. 


Nine! All games and frolic ceasing, 
Hear the old, familiar bell, 

Call them to their wonted places, 
Winsome Kate and laughing Nell. 


Tell them first the simple story 
Of the holy infant child, 

Born on plains of far Judea, 
Son of Mary, meek and mild. 


Then in prayer, with rev’rence bending, 
Seek for wisdom from above ; 

Ask thy Heavenly Father’s blessing 
Here to rest, in tender love. 


Now to work thy soul addressing, 
Labor for the little band, 
Lead their steps through fields of knowledge, 
Guide them with untiring hand. 


Swiftly fly the busy moments, 
Lessons follow happy song ;— 

Sure, earth’s workers are most cheerful, 
Idlers only call time long. 


Four o’clock, and school is ended, 
Children play till set of sun, 

Teacher, hie thee home contented, 

For thy daily task is done. 
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Thoughtfully the hours reviewing, 
Ask what record angels write 

In the book of God’s remembrance, 
’Gainst thy humble name to-night. 


Mourn thine errors, plead for pardon, 
Thank God for thy happy lot ; 

Though thy sphere be very lowly, 
He is with thee—fear thou not. 


J. G. E. 





REQUISITIONS OF THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY MELLIE A. VATER. 


Primary teachers have been lectured, and talked to, and 
written at, and advised and discussed, ever since teaching 
first became a profession. “There is nothing new under 
the sun.” Hardest of all, is it, to suggest anything new 
upon this subject. One can scarcely hope to present 
thoughts upon it in such a manner as to attract even mo- 
mentary attention. If this be gained, it will be only the 
attention one bestows upon the grasshopper with painted 
wings. Flying, it indeed appears like a beautiful butterfly; 
but when it alights and its wings are folded, it is seen to be 
but a homely grasshopper, and we turn our eyes in search 
of more attractive objects. So perhaps, these flying words 
may win a brief attention, that, were they at rest in sober 
print, you would not give. 

The air of the past is dim, even from the dust our toiling 
‘feet have raised. So now to me it is. I invoke the aid of 
memory, that her wings may dispel the dimness, that the 
fair light of experience may illumine my present duty. 

Some one has said “No one can be a good Primary 
teacher, without having been a child, and remembering how 
he felt and thought as a child. Some are never children, but 
old folks, even in the cradle.” The Primary teacher more 
than any other, should be a lover of fun. She is full of in- 
terest in childish pleasures, and ready to engage in the sports 
of the play-ground. She is not too dignified to commis- 
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erate children’s little troubles. Alive to their joys and sor- 
rows, she is able to inspire them with courage. under difficul- 
ties, and with gentleness in time of hilarity and pleasure. 
She reads the human face, and knows when reproof is 
needed, and when gentle exhortation will be most effective. 
She can tell when a kind word should be given to lessen the 
pain of a rebuke. She remembers how her baby heart swel- 
led and throbbed under reprimand, and how it hardened into 
dislike, when no soft smile relieved it at the day’s close. 
Drawing on her own experience she adopts such a manner 
toward the different children, as is best suited to their various 
dispositions. The child of delicate nerves and fine sensi- 
bilities, would sink under a correction such as might be 
given to one of coarser organization; and a word suitable to 
the former, would make no impression upon the latter. A 
drop of rain which falls upon the earth is immediately ab- 
sorbed, and makes fruitful the soil; but one that falls upon 
a rock remains transiently upon its surface, and is presently 
lost, leaving no effect by which it may be known that it has 
been there. 

It is essential that the teacher be able to adapt herself to 
all circumstances and dispositions; and in such a way as to 
escape the charge of partiality. To do this she must be gen- 
erously just;—not so just as to be ungenerous, nor so gener- 
ous as to be unjust. Great love, should, like a river, move 
all the machinery of her being. She must love, with an 
unfeigned love, the human soul, and labor for its elevation. 
She must always be governed by a deep and abiding desire 
to improve those in her charge. She will use no iron rules; 
no Mede and Persian laws, but will avail herself of such 
means, as in her judgment seem best suited to secure the 
end desired,—the good of the individual child; and, indi- 
rectly, that of the whole school. She will always remember 
that punishment is reformatory; and any chastisement given 
in a spirit of resentment or retaliation is unworthy of a dis- 
ciple of Christ. The object of correction is to prevent the 
repetition of wrong doing. Whatever will secure this, be it 
little or nothing, it is the teacher’s duty to administer; no 
more, be the offense ever so great; no less, be it ever so small. 
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The teacher must not only feel a spiritual regard for the 
well being of her pupils, but she must make them feel it in 
ber. There must be a courteous considerateness, a dignified 
kindness in all her movements, that they can not fail to inter- 
pret aright. One who can not make this felt in the commu- 
nity in which she is laboring, will be involved in many un- 
happy conflicts of will against will. Parents seldom inter- 
fere when they know the teacher’s heart to be in her work; 
when they think that she labors, not forthe emolument ,alone; 
not for favor with trustees and direc ors, but for the welfare 
of the children. She who fails to secure cheerful obedience, 
and the support of parents, has sadly mistaken her calling. 

We all appreciate a pleasant face. One, full of good na- 
ture and geniality. One that saddens at our tears, and dim- 
ples responsively when we smile. One that always speaks 
a cheery welcome and diffuses sunshine around. 

But our minds are engrossed by other things. We love 
books. We amuse ourselves with music and painting and 
drawing. ‘There are a thousand avenues of enjoyment for 
us that are not yet open to the young. They are far more 
dependent for happiness upon their friends and associates, 
than we. ‘The child who has a disagreeable teacher, with 
whom it is obliged to stay six hours daily, has no resource 
but truancy to escape her. Poor child! Six long, weary 
hours, with an ugly, stiff, cross woman, who dries up all the 
sweet waters of its soul, or else turns them to bitterness, 
Oh! teachers, bring sunshine with your presence. Teach 
children to come to school gladly by making it attractive! 
Let grown up men and women bless the teachers of their in- 
fancy! 

One of the greatest requisites for a teacher is good health. 
No one can be wise in judgment or just in action who is suf- 
fering physical pain. An aching head has caused many a 
tiny hand to smart. Patience and the toothache are alien. 
They are oil and water, and refuse to go together. 

We all remember our first teacher. Happy for us if she 
were amiable and attractive. Happy if she had no distressing 
cough, and no pain in her side. 
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Too much stress can not be placed upon this thing of good 
health in the teacher. ‘Too much care can not be taken to 
preserve it. Let the teacher look to it—that her room is al- 
ways ventilated and pure—that her shoes are sufficiently 
thick—that her garments are warm. Let her be as consci- 
entious about taking exercise as she is about paying her 
washer-woman—about the regularity of her sleep and diet . 
as the settlement of her milliner’s bills. 

Knowledge should be made attractive. Nay, more; it 
should be made a necessity of existence. Else in after years 
the student hears the college doors shut behind him for the 
last time with a feeling of pleasure, and simultaneously 
closes the doors of his mind against the ingress of knowl- 
edge. Let a person who in his childhood learned because he 
had to learn, and who was set against all knowledge by an 
injudicious forcing, read Hero Worsuip; and let one who 
was first made to desire knowledge and then was fed, read 
the same. The former finishes the last page with a sense of 
relief, closes the book, and puts it upon the topmost shelf to 
be opened never again. He has not perceived its beauties, 
he has not discovered its hidden meanings. He has not even 
imagined such things to exist; and wonders vaguely, if in- 
deed he can wonder at all, at the lack of connection between 
the sentences. He can remember nothing particular about 
it, except that it acted as a powerful opiate. 

The other will find rivers of fresh thought for his mind. 
He will drag to light the diamonds and hold them up to ad- 
miration. He will ponder upon this sentence, and upon that, 
and wonder at their sublime energy. He will have a thou- 
sand things to say about it, and a thousand thousand to think. 

Do not stuff the young mind, but awake it, and make it 
hungry for knowledge. ‘To impart information is but a con- 
sequence. ‘To develop the power of acquiring knowledge 
is the primary object of discipline. Let.us not crowd the 
mind, but enlarge its capacity. 

The primary teacher should understand so much of natu- 
ral science as will enable her to draw lessons from familiar 
objects. ‘The dew upon the grass, the frost upon the win- 
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dow-panes, have already attracted the child’s attention. 
Flowers, pebbles, and shells, have enticed them into the 
fields and by the streams. 

She should be well read in childish lore. Children are the 
richer in heart and none the poorer in head for having heard 
Mother Goose’s jingling nonsense. And why may not the 
teacher tell them stories on long summer afternoons when 
the little heads nod wearily? when it rains and the tiny feet 
fear the wet earth? when recesses must be spent in-doors or 
else in puddles and mud? She may well know enough to 
assure them that her heart is young, and not too proud for 
simple play. Among our friends, who exercises the greatest 
influence, he who is exalted above our weaknesses and sym- 
pathy, or he who joins our harmless pleasures? Who may 
do most toward leading us onward and upward; he who lives 
in an atmosphere, mentally, morally, spiritually, entirely apart 
from us, or he who comes down on simplest common ground ? 

Children are eager to hear of great men and of their deeds; 
of the history of nations and people, of countries and gov- 
ernments. The mind of a child is active in its faculty of 
retaining, but incapable of abstract reasoning. Youth is the 
time to lay up stores of knowledge to be used in future years. 
Hence, it behooves the teacher of children to have an abun- 
dant supply of history and biography, and not only have on 
hand all this, but be continually adding to her store from the 
teeming libraries of her country. 

Lastly, what should be the teacher’s moral and religious 
character? Can pure waters flow from a polluted fountain? 
Hope not to obtain lessons of holiness from one whose inner 
life is corrupt. Can a twig grow if broken from the parent 
stalk? Every man must lose his spiritual life who breaks 
loose from God. Will a stream flow whose fountain head is 
cut off? Pure Christianity can not exist in one who has no 
communication with its Great Source. 








Sunshine. 


SUNSHINE.—sy pDIO LEWIS, M. D. 


(We trust the following words will do good. We believe they are 
words of truth,—timely written. We live too much in the shade. In 
too many dwellings the sunshine is excluded as though it were poison- 
ous. This is all wrong. It is better to fade the carpet than the coun- 
tenance.)—Res. Ed. 


Seciusion from sunshine is one of the misfortunes of our 
civilized life. The same cause which makes potato vines 
white and sickly when grown in dark cellars, operates to pro- 
duce the pale sickly girls that are reared in our parlors. Ex- 
pose either to the direct rays of the sun, and they begin to 
show color, health, and strength. 

When in London, some years ago, I visited an establish- 
ment which had acquired a wide reputation for the cure of 
those maladies in which prostration and nervous derange- 
ments were prominent features. I found in the use made of 
sunshine the secret of success. The slate roof had been re- 
moved and a glass one substituted. 'The upper story had 
been divided into sixteen small rooms, each one provided 
with a lounge, washing apparatus, etc. The patient, on 
entering each his little apartment, removed all his clothing, 
and exposed himself to the direct rays of the sun. Lying 
on the lounge, and turning over from time to time, each and 
every part of the body was thus exposed to the life-giving 
rays of the sun. Several London physicians candidly con- 
fessed to me that many cases which seemed waiting only 
for the shroud, were galvanized into life and health by this 
baptism in the blessed sunshine. 

Many years ago a clergyman who had for years been a 
victim of dyspepsia, and who had prayed for death as the 
only door of escape, came at length, through the advice of 
a mutual friend, to consult with me. I advised the disuse 
of all medicines, the generous use of* cracked wheat and 
good beef, and much exposure to sunshine. To secure the 
last mentioned influence, I directed him to build a close 
fence, covering a space twenty feet square, in his garden, and 
plant the earth within with something to occupy his mind. 
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Then when the weather was warm, shutting himself in, he . 
was to busy himself quite nude with the cultivation of his 
vegetables from ten to sixty minutes a day, always indulging 
in a thorough bath and vigorous friction before leaving. He 
was radically cured ! 

I was practicing my profession in Buffalo, New York, dur- 
ing ’49 and ’51, those memorable cholera seasons. I saw at 
least five cases of cholera on the shady side of the street and 
houses to one on the sunny side. One eminent physician in 
New Orleans reports from his own practice eight cases of 
yellow fever on the shady side of the street to one on the 
sunny side. 

Who has not read Florence Nightingale’s observations in 
the Crimea as between the shady and sunny side of the hos- 
pitals? In St. Petersburg the shady side of the hospitals 
was so notoriously unfavorable to the sick soldier, that the 
Czar decreed it into disuse. 

The shade-trees about our dwellings have done much to 
make our wives and daughters pale, feeble, and neuralgic. 
Trees ought never to stand near enough to our dwellings to 
cast a shade upon them; and if the blinds were removed, 
and nothing but a curtain within, with which to lessen, on 
the hottest days, the intensity of the heat, it would add 
greatly to the tone of our nerves and to our general vigor. 
The piazzas which project over the lower story, always 
make that less healthy than the upper story, especially for 
sleeping purposes. I am sure I have cured a great many 
cases of rheumatism by advising patients to leave bedrooms 
shaded by trees or piazzas and sleep in a room and bed 
which were constantly dried and purified by the direct rays 
of the sun. 





OrFrice or Sup’r or CommMon —? 
. June 13th, 1862. 

Tue report of the Superintendent of Common Schools has been 
put up in packages and sent by the members of the General Assem- 
bly to the several towns in the State. Each package contains a num- 
ber of the reports equal to the number of school visitors in a town as 
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printed in the Connecticut Register. If the reports are not received 
by the school visitors of any town, application should be made to the 
Representative from that town. 

Davip N. Camp, 


Superintendent of Common Schools. 





MISCELLANY. 


New Hartrorp.—We recently attended a very pleasant gather- 
ing of the parents, teachers and pupils in this place, and should infer 
from the interest manifested that the school interests of the place were 
not neglected. The Rev. Mr. Spencer is Acting Visitor, and we are 
confident he will do what he can for the elevation of the schools. 


Farmineton.—In the village we found a very interesting school 
under the care of Miss Barber. The general appearance of this 
school was very creditable to the teacher. At Unionville we found a 
school of two grades,—the higher under the charge of Mr. Bramblee, 
and the lower of Miss‘Rowley. We had time for only a brief call in 
the former, which appeared well. We are glad to learn that the peo- 
ple of this enterprising village are about to erect a new and commo- 
dious school-house. 


TORRINGFORD.—We met a pleasant audience here; and were-grati- 
fied in seeing several earnest school visitors and teachers. This place, 
including Burrville, has furnished many good teachers. 


Norroix.—lIn this pleasant village the cause of education has 
many devoted friends, and were it not for the Academy, a good graded 
school would be considered indispensable. Mr. S. G. Mead, a gradu- 
ate of the Normal School, is now principal of the Academy. He is 
a well educated and efficient teacher. Our special thanks are due to 
Rev. Dr. Eldredge, for kind attentions. 

Morris.—This is a new town,—formerly a part of Litchfield. In 
school matters the people have manifested a degree of interest and 
zeal worthy of imitation. The school-houses are all in good condition, 
and every district has a library. On the afternoon of our visit the 
teachers, pupils and parents, from every district in town, assembled at 
the church,—a very pleasant and interesting gathering. An hour or 
two was devoted to addresses on school matters, after which, all were 
invited to repair to the town hall,—a few rods distant. Here the good 
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people had arranged tables and loaded them with a great variety of 
viands,—forming a very attractive appearance. The pupils of the 
schools were first supplied, and their deportment was exceedingly 
correct and worthy of special commendation. The entire arrange- 
ments of this pleasant “pic nic”’were such as to reflect great credit 
upon the citizens of Morris, and we are confident they will feel amply 
compensated in the increased interest in school matters on the part of 
their children. Samuel A. Ensign, Esq.,the Acting Visitor, has done 
much to infuse a true school spirit into the people of his native town. 
Having had much experience as a teacher, he is peculiarly fitted for 
the service of superintending the schools, and the town is fortunate 
indeed in being able to enjoy the benefits of his efforts. Our visit to 
this place will long be held in pleasant remembrance. In our excur- 
sion to all the places named we were accompanied by Gen. Williams, 
of Norwich, who is well known for his active interest in the schools of 
New London county. His words of wholesome advice in the several 
places named will, we are persuaded, be long remembered for good. 

GrorGE PeaBopy.—We feel confident that our readers will thank 
us for the notice we have given of this distinguished benefactor. His 
name should be repeated in every school room, and his munificence 
made known to every pupil in our schools. Aside from the numerous 
acts of beneficence which tend so much to honor the name of George 
Peabody, it should not be forgotten that he has done much toward the 
promotion of kindly and fraternal feeling between this and the mother 
country,—a feeling far more extensive and strong than many are wil- 
ling to admit. 

The likeness which embellishes this number is a truthful one,— 
taken within five or six years. We feel that it is an engraving of 
more than ordinary merit, and reflects much credit on the skill of the 
artist, J. C. Buttre, Esq., of New York, to whom we cheerfully com- 
mend any who may be desirous of procuring similar work. 

Scuoot Harmonium.—We would call the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Messrs. Mason & Hamlin. The Har- 
monium manufactured by them is an excellent instrument, and admi- 
rably adapted to the wants of our schools and churches. We believe 
it will be found preferable to the Melodeon, both for schools and 
families. The instrument is well made, neat in appearance, com- 
pact in form, and of much power. We commend it to the attention of 
those in want of such an instrument. 


Normat ScnHoot.—The 13th anniversary of this institution will 
occur on Wednesday, July 23d. The public examinations will be 
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made on the Monday and Tuesday preceding. On Sunday evening, 
July 20th, the annual sermon will be preached by Rev. F. T. Russell. 

On Monday evening the annual address to the graduating class will 
be given by the Associate Principal of the school. On Tuesday 
evening, the Hon. Francis Gillette, of Hartford, will give an oration 
before the Barnard and Gallaudet societies. A Poem may also be 
expected. 

On Wednesday, A. M., the 23d, George Fillow, Esq., of Hartford, 
will give the annual alumni address; and the afternoon will be devoted 
to the exercises of the graduating class. The usual social re-union 
will take place Wednesday evening. 


& The next term of the Normal School will commence on 
Wednesday, September 17th, and those desirous of attending should 
make early application to Hon. David N. Camp, New Britain, Ct. 


Warerrorp.—In December last the school-house in the 8th dis- 
trict of this town was destroyed by fire. In that house, during the 
last twenty-five years, a Sabbath school had been held under the 
superintendence of Hon. Henry P. Haven, of New London. A new 
and very convenient house has been erected on the site of the old 
one, and it was appropriately dedicated on Sunday, June 15th, on 
which occasion addresses were made by H. C. Trumbull, Esq., of 
Hartford, Hon. Mr. Haven, of New London, and Mr. Northend, of 
New Britain. The house was closely filled, and many were unable 
to gain admission. The new house is well adapted to meet the wants 
of both the week school and Sabbath school, and we learn that much 
harmony and good feeling have prevailed in its erection, and we trust 
it will result in awakening new interest in the objects for which the 
building is designed. As we sat in the new house our reflections 
were in relation to the past,—the twenty-five years in which our friend 
had labored for the moral welfare of this district. Such labors have 
not been in vain, and though their complete benefits will not be known 
in this world, who can doubt that a rich reward will await such faith- 
ful laborers when the Great Master shall give to every one his true 
recompense. 

American InstiTuTE or InstRucTION.—We would call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the notice of the next meeting of this valuable 
Association. It will be seen that Hartford has been selected as the 
place of meeting, and we hope the teachers and friends of education 
from all parts of the state will attend that meeting, and thus testify 
to our friends from abroad that old Connecticut feels a deep interest — 
in all educational movements. (See Order of Exercises, &c.) 
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C. Goopwin CLiarK.—The numerous friends of this gentleman 
will be gratified to learn that he has recently been promoted to the 
mastership of one of the Grammar Schools of Boston, with a salary 
of $1800. Mr. Clark is a native of Guilford, in this state, a gradu- 
ate of our Normal School, and well merits the honor conferred on him. 
He has been eminently successful as a teacher. We most heartily 
rejoice in his success, and congratulate the school committee of Boston 
in having secured the services of one who will prove a real addition 
to their present corps of able teachers. 


Joun D. Puiisrick has been re-elected to the superintendency of 
the schools of Boston. His well directed labors have been so favor- 
ably received that his annual re-election comes to be a mere form. 
So far as we can learn, his services are entirely satisfactory to all par- 
ties, and under his judicious and efficient management many important 
changes and improvements have been effected in the educational inter- 
ests of the city. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our August number will be omitted, this 
year,—or rather it will be united with the September number, which 
will be enlarged. This arrangement is made with the approbation of 
the Publishing Committee. Our readers will have, during the year, 
the usual number of pages. 


American Institute or Instruction.—The thirty-third annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be held in Hart- 
ford, Conn., at the State House, on the 20th, 21st and 22d days of 
August. 

The Board of Directors will meet at the Allyn House, on the 20th, 
at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The Public Exercises will be as follows: 

Wednesday, August 20th.—At 24 o'clock, P. M., the meeting will 
be organized for the transaction of business. The usual addresses of 
welcome having been made, the President will deliver his Annual 
Address; after which the following subject will be discussed : 

Meruops oF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Samvuet E tort, President Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Thursday, August 21st.—At 9 o’clock, A. M., a Discussion. Sub- 
ject: How can the Study of English Grammar, and of the English 
Language, be made more efficient and beneficial? 

At 11 o’clock, A. M., a Lecture by JosHua KENDALL, Esq., Prin- 
cipal of Rhode Island Normal School, Bristol. 

At 24 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Wa. H. RousseExt, Esq., Prin- 
cipal of Military Institute, New Haven, Conn. 

At 3} o’clock, P. M., a Discussion. Subject: Ought Military In- 
struction to be generally introduced into our Schools? 
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At 8 o’clock, P, M., a Lecture by Hon. JosepH Wurrt, Secretary 
of Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Friday, August 22d.—At 9 o’clock, A. M.,a Discussion. Subject: 
Methods of Instruction best adapted to develop in Pupils the power of 
COMMUNICATING knowledge. 

At 11 o'clock, A. M.,a Lecture by L. Hatt GranpcGent, Esq., 
of the Mayhew School, Boston. 

At 24 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Hon. D. N. Camp, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Connecticut. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., a Lecture by Hon. Wa. D. Swan, of Boston, 
Mass., to be followed by brief Addresses from Representatives of sev- 
eral states. 


Miscellany. 


A. P. STONE, President. 
Wa. E. Suerpon, Rec. Sec’y. 


ARRANGEMENTS.—By the special request of the Board of Direct- 
ors, arrangements have been made by the Local Committee at Hart- 
ford, whereby persons attending the meeting will be entertained ONLY 
at the Hotels, and that at one-half the usual rates. 

Hotels.—The following Hotels will entertain guests at one-half their 
usual rates: Allyn House, 80 Asylum street. American House, 103 
State street. City Hotel, 217 Main street. Cooley’s Hotel, 629 
Main street. Ryder’s’ Hotel, 610 Main street. St. John’s Hotel, 445 
Main street. Trumbull House, 48 State street. 

Railroads and Steamboats——Arrangements have been made with 
the following Railroad and Steamboat Companies, for the usual reduc- 
tion of fare, (¢.e.) full fare paid one way, and a free return: Eastern, 
--Boston and Maine,—Boston and Lowell,—Nashua and Lowell,— 
Wilton and Stony Brook,—Essex,—Old Colony and Fall River,— 
Worcester and Nashua,—Boston and Providence,—Hartford, Provi- 
dence and Fishkill,—New Haven, Hartford and Springfield—Con- 
necticut River. New Haven and New York, Hartford and New 
Haven Steamboat Companies, and the Boston and Worcester Railroad. 

Return Tickets —Persons attending the Institute will obtain a free 
return ticket from the Secretary of the Institute, which will be good 
only on the Railroad upon which the bearer came to the Institute, and 
only to the Station from which one “advance fare” was paid. 

Ws. E. SHeivon, Rec. Sec’y. 

West Newton, June 18, 1862. 
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